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had on his desk and handed it to him. They were the reports
of the first devastations produced by the revolutionary
hurricane which was sweeping with fury through half of
Spain. There were strikes, disturbances, and efforts to
damage some of the trains. There was a revolutionary move-
ment in Catalonia. The president of the Generalitat had
summoned General Batet with orders to place his forces
at his command. There was an uprising of the miners
in Asturias and a march upon Oviedo and Gijon. The
munitions factory was fired on.
The minister watched the expression on the face of the
reader to see what effect these messages produced. But
General Franco remained unperturbed. Only after reading
them all, referring to the telegrams concerning Asturias
which he held in his hands, he exclaimed, "This is serious.
In Oviedo there are insufficient forces to handle the insur-
rection."
There was a general uprising in the entire mining region.
"A movement well planned, which could arm with weapons
of war, as had been demonstrated by the recent discoveries
of illegally gathered munitions, 20,000 or 30,000 men who
had already assumed control of a dozen towns in the mining
area, and who could obtain control of the two large cities of
Asturias, having as their field of action a rough and difficult
terrain which the rebels were perfectly acquainted with."
At the same time the garrisons of Oviedo and Gij6n could
gather together scarcely 1,600 men. To send reinforcements
from elsewhere would be difficult, for with the reforms made
by the different governments under the Republic, the garri-
sons had been reduced to a minimum.
"A complete unit," Don Diego Hidalgo explained/*could
not be removed from any locality without running the risk of
leaving it undefended. Add to this the scarcity of communi-
cations with Asturias, and the fact that the railroad line and